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chapter the author has taken into consideration the more important facts, 
forces, principles and methods. On a number of points we feel quite unsatis- 
fied. So many things have received treatment, and the limits set by the very 
nature of the series are so narrow, that it has been impossible for Professor 
Sparling to make himself clear on' a number of points. 

Let us take, as an illustration, his chapter on "exchanges." The more 
vital things have certainly been considered. But we have the feeling that this 
most difficult subject has really not been made a living and working thing. 
After reading the treatment of the exchange selling of cotton, for instance, we 
have only a very incomplete idea. But it should be stated that the limits 
set to the book by the nature of the series have not allowed a fuller scope 
in the analysis and presentation of such an intricate and difficult subject. 
To make clear and living such a great topic as that of modern business organ- 
ization would require at least twice the space which has been allotted Profes- 
sor Sparling. 

Charles Lee Raper. 
University of North Carolina. 



8wcttenham, Sir Frank. British Malaya. Pp. vi, 345. Price, $4.00 net. 

New York: John Lane Company, 1907. 
This book gives an account of the establishing of British order in the 
native states of the Malay peninsula, and of results converting a thinly 
populated country given over to anarchy into a well-settled country of peace, 
plenty and prosperity. In this process the author took an active part in 
various official capacities, so he knows whereof he speaks. 

When in 1875 British administration undertook the task there was not 
(outside of a single district) a yard of road in the country and hardly a 
decent house. What little commerce there was, was carried on by the rivers, 
and villages of the natives were always on the bank of a stream. They con- 
sisted of palm-thatched huts, raised above the swampy ground, scattered 
about without any regularity. The rainfall is from 80 to 160 inches annually ; 
the climate is a perpetual Turkish bath. Now fine macadamized roads 
traverse the country in every direction, and railroads join important commer- 
cial centers. The visitor who travels by rail sees a succession of populous 
towns, and wherever one penetrates into the country, villages are found along 
the highways, in which people of different nationalities live at peace with one 
another, engaged in various lines of industry. The Malays are rice growers 
and planters of cocoanuts and other fruit trees ; the Chinese are sugar plant- 
ers as well as miners, market gardeners, artisans, shopkeepers, contractors 
and bankers. Natives of India are laborers of all kinds, and when they have 
saved a little money become cultivators, cattle-owners, cart-drivers. 

Life is easy, subsistence is readily obtained, and there are no paupers. 
Every district has its hospital in which food, medicine and attendance are 
given free. Land, which once had no recognized value, is now so esteemed 
that Malays are as keen about property rights as were they formerly in- 
different to them. Forestry is scientifically managed and is an important 
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source of revenue. There is an extensive system of vernacular schools where 
Malay reading and writing, arithmetic and some geography are taught free 
of charge. The Koran is taught in all Malay schools, although various 
denominations have schools, aided by the state, in which Christian instruc- 
tion may be had. In the large towns are English schools with English mas- 
ters to which promising boys from the vernacular schools may pass on for 
higher education. Special effort is made to provide suitable education for 
the children of rajas and chiefs. Scholarships are annually open which 
give the holder five years instruction in a British university. But while 
opportunities for advanced education are provided for pupils of special apti- 
tude, the government has not aimed at educating children of any class or 
nationality to unfit them for the lives they will probably have to live. 

As a result of such administrative methods the population and pros- 
perity of the country have greatly increased. The first year in which a return 
of the population in all four states was obtained was in 1891, when the total 
was 424,218. In 1905 the number had risen to 860,000. In 1875 the revenue 
was $409,394; in 1905, $23,964,593. In 1880 the imports were valued at 
$2,231,048; the exports at $1,906,952. In 1905 the imports were $50,575,455; 
the exports, $80,057,654. The dollar is, however, only a little more than half 
our dollar (2s. 4d.) in value. For purposes of comparison it is interesting 
to note that in 1905 the Philippines — with 7,635,426 people, of whom 6,987,686 
are officially reported to be civilized — had imports of $30,876,350 and exports 
of $32,352,615. The dollar in these returns rates at full value, but still the 
difference is striking. 

Malaya is a small country. On a map of Asia the four native states 
under British administration do not together look as large as Luzon alone. 
One's interest is naturally excited to know what were the principles of 
administration whose application accomplished such beneficial results. The 
start was not made by turning a host of school-teachers into the country 
to remodel native ideas. Far from it. British officials started in, simply as 
resident advisers to native rulers. They studied the Malay language and 
character and made use of native authority as much as possible. The author 
holds that "the only way to deal with a Malay people is through their recog- 
nized chiefs and headsmen." The opening steps of administration were to 
organize a police force, establish courts, organize a revenue system and create 
a land and survey office. There was no attempt to set up an important frame- 
work of government and crush the people into moral pulp for the purpose 
of molding them to it. 

In the multiplicity of details given in the book the operation of two 
principles may be discerned : I. The suppression of predatory opportunity. 
2. The opening of industrial opportunity. The first called for the exertion 
of force at times and there was no flinching from the necessity when it was 
presented. In 1875, James W. Birch, resident of Perak, was assassinated. A 
punitive expedition wiped out the village where the crime was committed and 
reoccupation of the site was prohibited. The chiefs who instigated the mur- 
der were severely dealt with. Three were executed and others were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. So far as known, every one connected with 
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the crime was brought to justice. The affair made a great impression on the 
Malays. They had scouted the idea that foreign troops could reach them in 
their jungle fastnesses. The lesson learned was a lasting one, implanting 
respect for British authority. But the regeneration of the country came from the 
opening of industrial opportunity. As roads were built their convenience 
drew people to settle along them; as markets were opened industrial induce- 
ments gradually affected the habits of the people. Development was not 
haphazard but directing intelligence was constantly at work, guiding it to the 
best advantage by unobtrusive methods. Village councils, called sanitary 
boards, were instituted to regulate the markets, sanitation, slaughterhouses, 
laundries, water supply and other utilities. Every nationality is represented 
on these boards, and the natives are said to take an intelligent interest in 
municipal administration. It is easy to understand that when appointment 
to such office is made as a recognition of individual notability in the commu- 
nity it is valued as a public honor. As prosperity increased, and with it came 
higher ideals of life, schools were established. The sequence of develop- 
ment followed its natural order. 

In the Philippines we are following a reverse order in our policy, putting 
education first in order to qualify the people to exercise American citizen- 
ship and to work institutions patterned on our own. English administrators 
think that we are going to work the wrong way and that the result will be 
disastrous failure. If ever we should reach the conclusion that instead of 
trying to fit people to institutions, institutions should be fitted to the nature 
and capacities of the people as they develop under the influence of industrial 
opportunity, our administrators may derive valuable suggestions as to sensi- 
ble procedure from such books as this one by Sir Frank Swettenham. 

Henry Jones Ford. 
Baltimore 



Woodburn, James Albert. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States. Pp. ix, 314. Price, $2.00. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1906. 

This book, published first in March, 1903, was reprinted in September, 1903; 
October, 1903; and April, 1906. The author hopes that "it may aid in 
promoting, in school and home, the study of American politics," and in "the 
awakening of greater civic interest in parties and party government." 

Part I (pp. 3-148) is an historical sketch of American political parties 
with special reference to the influence of third parties on the course of 
national party history. This outline of party principles is well done and is, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory portion of the book, although in the 
matter of proportion the Democracy has suffered in comparison with oppo- 
sition parties. The relation of politics to history is emphasized, and this 
part of the work is designed as a foundation for the latter chapters which 
are concerned more with party organization. 

Part II (pp. 149-216) deals with party machinery and contains chapters 
on the Composition of the National Convention; The Rise of the Conven- 
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